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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ACADEMY BOYS. 


“ Well,” cried yood old Mother Dorcas, as she 


B 


_ wiped her spectacles, and adjusted them carefully 
in the little red leather case, ‘‘ if that doesn’t beat 
_ all! To think of his caring for a poor old crea- 
© ture like me!” 


‘Why, what has he been doing now, mother?” 
asked a tall boy who stood leaning over the little 
garden fence. 


“OQ is that you master Edward? I was only 


© saying that of all the boys in town, Samuel Rob- 


bins is the very cleverest. Only to think now! 
There isn’t a weed as big as a pin, in the whole 
garden!” 

‘So he’s been at work here for you, has he?” 
said Edward. ‘I have taken quite a fancy to his 
good-natured face, of late, and was just wondering 
where he was running so fast, as I came up.” 

“Running? Yes, I warrant he’d run if he 
thought any body was coming to find him at work 
here. Such a boy as he is! Why he won’t 
stand still long enough to be thanked.” 

‘‘ He seems to be a bright boy,” said Edward. 
“It is a pity he does notJjike school.” 

| “Bless your heart!” cried Mother Dorcas, ‘‘he 
> likes school as well as any boy in the world, but 
itisn’t every boy who is born a gentleman’s son, 
and Sam has found that to his sorrow. He has 
worked like a slave ever since he was that high,” 
' she continued, holding her hand a few inches 
_ More than two feet from the ground. 
“Then I’ve found just what I want I fancy,” 
said Edward; ‘* good morning, mother.” 
As Edward turned down the lane which led 
from Mother Dorcas’ house, he heard a stout 
Voice singing, ‘‘Old Hundred ” with great energy. 
In a few moments, Sam’s round and funny face 
_ ‘ppeared behind a great basket of fruit which he 
_ as carrying in his arms. A little girl trudged 
’ along by his side. 
“I love you, Sam,” said she, ‘‘ because you 
 8ave me this apple, and because you won’t let 

John Thornton hunt my kitty—but I don’t like 
any body else hardly, because they do tease me 
80. Oh what great ugly boys there are in the 
_ Academy!” ia. si, 

‘“'That’s because they don’t have to work,” 
_‘nswered Sam. — ‘* Now you see, when I get rich 





enough I mean to go to school myself, but I shan’t 
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have time to be ugly you know, because I shall 
have my Latin lesson to learn.” 

‘* Latin! What kind of a lesson is that?” ask- 
ed the little girl. 

**QOh, its a lesson. Girls cannot understand 
any thing about it, as I know of, but all the boys 
in the Academy study it, and if I get a book, 
would not I find out something?” 

‘© Well, why don’t you buy a book then?” 

**Oh, because I haven’t any macy. Besides 
if I.had a book I’m afraid I couldn’t study without 
somebody to help me.” 

‘*Oh here comes master Edward Hyde,” said 
the little girl. ‘‘ Don’t you know him? He’sa 
real pleasant boy I know, for the other day he 
was going down by our house and he came along 
and patted me on my head, and says he, ‘‘ Mary” — 

‘* That isn’t my name,”’ says I, 

** Well—Lucy then,” says he. 

**No, my name begins with an E. and ends 
with an N. and don’t you think he guessed right 
away that it was Ellen! ‘‘ Well, Ellen,” said he, 
‘*do you know who it was that found my purse 
and brought it home for me the other day?” 

**Yes Sir,” said I, ‘* I guess I do, it was my 
cousin Sam.” 

** Oh you little tell-tale you,” interrupted Sam, 
‘* didn’t I charge you not to let any body know it?” 

‘* Well, but how could I help it, when he asked 
me right out? I’m sure if you’d seen how pleas- 
ant he looked all the time you wouldn’t have cared 
if I did tell him. As soon as I[ told him your 
name he took out that very same purse, and I saw 
there some yellow things in it which were there 
the day you found it—and then he seemed to think 
of something all of a sudden, and let it fall back 
into his pocket again.” 

** Let it fall?” asked Sam. 

** Yes, he let go of it as if he didn’t care much 
whether it went safe in, or not?” 

‘* Well, I hope he won’t catch me and go to 
thanking me, I’m sure,” said Sam. 

** What an odd fellow he is,” thought Edward, 
as he caught now and then the words with which 
little Ellen was making out her story. He seems 
to have something in him, however.” 

As Edward was in the midst of this reflection, a 
boy somewhat younger than himself, approached, 
and said, ‘‘ Well, brother, if your walk has been 
as full of adventures as mine, you have good rea- 
son for that sober face. Ido really believe | have 
found just the sort of boy we want. Don’t you 
remember that little thick, black-eyed boy, who 
was playing on the green the other day? I was 
so careless as to stumble into a ditch, where J 
lost one of my shoes and ruined my pantaloons, so 
I went into the first house I came too, and there I 
found the nicest old woman! So while she was 
making me fit to be seen I made her tell me her 
whole story, and if it were not so long you should 
hear the whole. Well, then she took me up into 
her boy’s corner of the house, and such queer 
sights as I saw there! In the first place there 
was an old chair which his mother said he was 
mending for some old lady, then there were five 
old, mouldy books piled up in one corner which 
she said he studied every day, and nobody knows 
how many queer contrivances in the shape of 
boxes, carts, wooden houses and windmills, which 
were intended for the young folks in the neighbor- 
hood. Now isn’t he just the boy for us?” 

‘*] know something better than that of him,” 
said Edward. ‘This is the boy who used to 
walk a mile every evening last winter to read the 
Bible to that poor fellow who died a few weeks 
ago. Here he comes though, and now let us see 
what he will say.” 








‘**T believe this book belongs to one of you 
young gentlemen,” said Sam civilly. **T foun d 
under the old elm tree on the hill.” 

‘* Yes it is mine,” said Edward. ‘' We were 
just speaking of you. We feel anxious to be of 
use to somebody while we are here in the village, 
and if you would like our help, why we should be 
very glad to give it to you. Brother proposed 
when we first came, that we should try to find 
some boy who would love to study with us.” 

Sam’s blunt good-nature generally made him 
appear well-bred, but surprise at his good fortune 
now completely unsettled him.. He stood looking 
at the two young men with an air of perplexity and 
amazemeut, for some minutes. 

‘*] thank you,” he said at last, and then sud- 
denly turning, he leaped over the low fence near 
which they stood, and was out of sight in a mo- 
ment. 

‘* Why what a strange fellow, to run off so,” 
cried the younger brother. 

‘** That’s because he knew he should cry if he 
tried to say any thing more. I saw that plain 
enough, poor fellow,” said Edward. 

Our young readers will doubtless be glad to 
hear that after Sam had cried like ‘‘ any thing,” 
as he told his mother, he returned to find his new 
friends, and to agree with them as to the study 
hours and books. In a few days he was comfort- 
ably settled with a new Latin dictionary and 
grammar, and certainly never had a poor boy, 
kinder teachers. Perhaps we shall one of these 
days, find out the result of their benevolent efforts 
to do good. E. 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE ITALIAN SISTER, 
BY FRANCES, 

In the bright land of Italy she dwelt, the gay, 
the young, the beautiful Ginevra. She had one 
brother Gonsalvo, in whom centered all her young 
heart’s affections. 

Their parents unconscious of the fearful results, 
had taught them to depend entirely upon each 
other for all their happiness. And every day, 
from the time the first ray of the sun gilded the 
eastern sky, until the last golden tint faded in the 
west, they were constantly together. 

Ginevra had been taught to look up to her 
brother, who was older than herself, for care and 
protection; while he had been taught to direct his 
sister, and shield her from all evil. 

‘* See!” said Gonsalvo to her, as they were 
walking one day, ‘‘ See, Ginevra, that sturdy oak, 
lifting itself towards heaven, with its strong, spread- 
ing branches, and its dark shade. How noble it 
looks! Man is like that stately tree; and you, my 
sister, are like that tender, feeble vine, which en- 
circles its trunk, and clings to its branches. Is it 
not so, my sister?” 

‘* Yes, so our parents say,” answered the gen- 
tle girl, scarcely old enough to understand the 
simile; ‘‘ and if I cling to you Gonsalvo, as close- 
ly as twines the tendrils of the vine around the 
tree, will you support me as well?” 

‘* Do I not?” he asked, as he wound his arm 
around her. 

‘* But you may not have strength to shield me 
always, my brother,” she said. 

Then he stood before her, and showed the mus- 
cles in his arms, and said, ‘‘ Now look at your 
own soft arms, and say, is there not strength 
here?” 

‘* But what if anything was coming towards us, 
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now, that would kill us, if we did not fly and es- | 
cape, what could you do for me?” she asked, 
laughing. 

‘* Take you in my arms, and run through the 
arch with you,” he answered triumphantly. 

‘* 1 am grown so much,” said she, ‘‘ that you 
could not carry me now.” 

‘Yes I can,” replied Gonsalvo; and he caught 
her in his. arms, and run like a wild deer with 
her, through the arch, into the garden of the 
palace where they lived; then sat her down among 
the flowers, laughing, and clapping his hands, as 
he said, 

‘There, it did not catch us.” Thus they lived, 
and when he told their parents, the Count and 
Countess de Lino of his sister’s distrust, and the 
way he proved his strength to protect her, they 
caressed the lovely children, and thought not that 
they could ever be less happy. And how could 
they. Their home was one of wealth’ and mag- 
nificence. In a delightful part of the most inter- 
esting country upon the earth; in the midst of 
ancient towers and temples, ruins, amphitheatres, 
marble fountains, &c. where the breezes came soft 
from the sea; sometimes wafting odors richer than 
any perfume we know; and sometimes filled with 
music, so sweet, so heavenly, the soul seems 
charmed away from its dwelling of clay, and ele- 
vated to the land of seraphs. The scenery too 
was enchanting. The dark, and heavy foliage of 
the large trees, contrasting beautifully with the 
lighter, and gayer green of the small trees and 
shrubs. Then the gentle undulations of the land, 
and the beautiful and mirror-like bodies of water, 
and their continually bright blue skies, were all 
charming. Gonsalvo had begun to be interested 
in the arts and sciences, and was in the land of 
their origin, and greatest perfection. What could 
ever trouble them. Every wish of their hearts was 
gratified. ‘They were all the world to each other, 
and the tendency of every thing around them 
was constantly to increase the strength of their 
affections. 

But alas! that it should be so. Their love was 
already too deep, too strong. They could not 
bear, even the probability of a separation in fu- 
ture years. 

Fifteen years had passed over the brow of Gin- 
evra; and she was as fair, as gay, and as happy 
as ever. Gonsalvo too, had not changed, unless 
he was more manly, and more ardent in his devo- 
tions to Ginevra. Nothing, during these years, 
had troubled them, except dread of a separation; 
and a strange certainty come with the fear, which 
neither of them could resist. I said it was fifteen 
years, since the birth of Ginevra; and they walk- 
ed amid the ruins of an ancient cathedral. They 
‘had wandered far into the huge mass of stone; 
was admiring the unrivalled sculpture—now a 
splendid painting here, and another there; then 
‘turning with an admiring eye to the carved image 
of the blessed Virgin—the mother of Christ—yet 
with a coldness in their gaze, which showed that 
they knew nothing of Christ, of his mission to the 
earth, or the Heaven to which he would lead 
them. I must here say to my young friends, that 
in eastern countries, and to some extent in our 
own, the churches of Catholics are adorned with 
paintings, or carved marble images of the Virgin, 
the Saviour, and the most distinguished saints. 
They are usually very captivating to those who 
have a taste for the fine arts, and many of them 
are calculated to excite very deeply the feelings; 
perhaps to adoration, and devotion; but I fear the 
heart thus moved, adores the image rather than 
God, whom it sometimes represents. I have seen 
paintings of the Saviour upon the cross, when my 
heart has been so touched, I[ have instantly wept. 

I could not help it; but I do not knowthat I loved 
that Saviour any better. I do not think it in the 
power of man’s imagination, to concewve of his suf- 
ferings for us, much less to delineate the keenness 
of his anguish upon canvass. But to return to my 
story. Gonsalvo and Ginevra had seen all that 
was admirable, and were about leaving the ruins 


and laughing, in all the joyousness of their unsullied 
hearts; when suddenly, a cracking was heard, 
and instantly one of the small pillars which sup- 
oited thé lower gallery gave way, fell and struck 
Sonlhive with such force, as to lay him helpless 
upon the marble floor. Ginevra shrieked, but no 
one was near to answer hercry. The senses of 
her brother seemed for a moment scattered by the 
fall, but when they returned, finding himself una- 
ble to rise, and in great pain, he desired Ginevra 
to go home and cali assistance. She did not like 
to leave him, but fearing he would die if he re- 
mained long in that condition, and knowing she 
could do nothing for him, she reluctantly went, 
and Gonsalvo was soon conveyed home, racked 
with the keenest pains. He said he felt as if every 
bone of his body was broken. A physician was 
sent for, and every thing done to relieve the suf- 
ferer which his skill could devise, but in vain. 
Every day his strength wasted. He seemed evi- 
dently sinking, and rapidly approaching the grave. 
What a time must this be for Ginevra! What 
can she do! Where now, will she turn the mighty 
current of her affections. Gonsalvo must die. 
He, upon whom she has from her infancy leaned. 
In whom, only, she hastrusted. Who will be her 
idol now? 
There she sits by his bedside—and for a mo- 
ment he rests in sleep. She looks unconcerned, 
and as she lays back the silken locks from his fair 











brow, and wipes away the perspiration, forced out 
by his extreme pain, she says, ‘‘ How easy he 
sleeps, I am sure he will be better soon;” and she 
does not even dream that death is near; and no 
one dares inform her of the truth. 

But soon Gonsalvo awoke, and looking up to 
Ginerva, he faintly said, ‘‘ My sister, I must go 
and leave you. I shall die very soon.” 

She started a little, then said, ‘‘ Oh no, brother, 
you will not die. You are better. Do you know 
how quietly you slept just now?” 

** Give up your hopes of my life, Ginevra, for I 
feel that I am dying, now,” said he. ‘‘ My breath 
is short—my feet are already numb, and see how 
cold my hands are.” 

She took his hand. It was indeed cold; but 
she could not believe it was death. ‘It is only 
because you have been still solong,”’ said she. ‘‘I 
will rub it with this flannel. Oh, do not look so, 
Gonsalvo,” she continued with emphasis, as his 
face assumed a deathly expression, and his eyes 
partially closed, ‘* You will soon be well.”” Then 
she looked up anxiously to her parents and friends, 
who stood near her weeping. Her father took the 
wrist of his once noble boy; the pulse was still, 
and he turned mournfully away. 

The mother, too, took the hand of Ginevra, to 
lead her away, saying, ‘‘ He is dead, my child.” 
** Dead?” said she, looking up wildly to her moth- 
er, and turning suddenly back, to look at Gonsal- 
vo. ‘*Is he dead, mother?” Tears gushed from 
her eyes, and she struck her hands together, re- 
peating with a look of bitter agony, ‘‘ Oh mother, 
Is he dead?”” Then she took his cold hands again, 
and kissed his lips, and called ‘‘ Gonsalvo.” And 
when she saw that he answered her not, nor moy- 
ed, she screamed, and called ‘‘ Gonsalvo,” until 
it seemed as if she would in her despair bring back 
the spirit of the dead. They took her away from 
him at last, a wild, raving maniac. She soon be- 
came calm, but her reason did not return. She 
did not speak to any one, and if any thing was 
said to her, she seemed entirely unconscious of 
its meaning. She frequently muttered to herself, 
sometimes called Gonsalvo—then laughed, as 
when he was alive, and wept and talked to herself, 
and laughed again. She stayed almost constant- 
ly by his grave, from morning till evening. She 
tore up the grass around it, and planted flowers. 
And every day, made long fresh wreaths, of the 
rich, green vine, and wound it round his monu- 
ment. Then gathered large bunches of flowers, 
carried. them there, and sat and picked them to 
pieces, while she sang. Oh! she sung such strains 
in her delirium, as might have melted the hearts 








as carelessly as they entered—chatting, singing, 
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hollow laughter which succeeded, was awfy| E 
Oh, it was more than ordinary nerves could bear 
’ 


to see her thus. 


Nothing could restore her rea. 
son. 


Not all the caresses, and attentions of he, 


friends—not the wealth of her splendid home — 


nor the glory of Italy’s unclouded sky—nor the | 


charms of other countries could bring back he 
wandering senses. 
more dreadful than the wreck of mind? 
death. What are long years of pain and sick. 
ness. What the accumulated cares and troubles 
of a life-time when compared to this? And would 
my dear young friends avoid it? Lean not to 
trustingly upon a mortal arm. Perhaps you may 
say, there is little danger, in our cold norther 
clime, of loving our friends too much. 


What is 


Oh can there be anything : 


I know it ; 


is the testimony of travellers, that in Italy there js § 


a peculiar tendency to ardent, and passionate af. 
fection. But may there not be something of this 
even in ‘‘cold-hearted’? Americans? O may 
there not be some other things, upon which we 
may set our hearts too strongly? May we not 
fix our hopes of happiness in the attainment of 
wealth and honor, beauty, or some other earthly 
good, (if these can be called good,) and by the 
defeat of those hopes, be as sadly disappointed, as 
if they had been for the continued life of some 
dear friend? Are we not quite as likely as those 
of other countries, to make to ourselves an earth 
ly idol? Then let us be on our guard. Let our 
highest hopes be those of being and doing gooi, 
And our heart’s undivided affections be early se. 
cured in Heaven. 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE LOVELY CHILD. 


** Ann, is a lovely child,” said her mother. | 
doubted not but she was in her mother’s estime 
tion, but knowing the partiality of parents, ands 
my friend had but one child, I feared that she hal 
been too much indulged, and thought it possible 
that I should differ from her mother’s opinion; 
but said I, ‘‘ we shall see how it is when the litil 
girl comes home from school.” The hour 
length arrived when the infant class were dis 
missed; and little Ann came running home; she 
made a handsome courtesy to the ladies when sie 
entered the parlor, and then took her seat by the 
side of her mother; her hair was parted, and la 
smoothly across her forehead, and the ends huy 
in careless ringlets about her neck; her deep blue 
eyes sparkled with intelligence; but otherways 
she was not as handsome as many other little girls 
of my acquaintance; she answered very prettily! 


every one that spoke to her, and I thought toal & 


appearance, that she was indeed a ‘‘ lovely child.” 
But | had not yet seen her tried; nothing had # 
yet occurred to vex, or in any way to cross her; 
and how many little boys and girls, as well asmet 
and women there are, who appear very pretty it 
deed when there is nothing special to worry them); 
but when disappointment or trials beset them, we 
find that an unhappy disposition brings a cloul 
over all their charms. 

The hour at length arrived for tea; little Ant 
had been allowed to partake with the rest of the 
family, and when the bell rang she made her a 
pearance in the dining room, doubtless expecti0f 
to sit as usual at the table with the rest; but hov 
was she disappointed, when her mother said 
her, ‘‘my dear, you must wait for your supp? 


until we have eaten;” the little girl was astonis 


ed; she looked earnestly at her mother, as thoug! 
doubting whether she rightly understood what ws 


said to her; her kind mother saw her embarras* : 


ment, and said, ‘* my child sit down in your litll 
chair and wait with patience until we have eale?, 
and then you shall be waited upon;”’ the dear lit 
tle creature immediately obeyed her mother, sit 





of angels—so sweet—so sad; and then the low 





tering was heard, and no cross looks darken' 
her bright countenance; she amused herself will 


took her seat plesantly in her little chair; no muh 
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her locket, and a bunch of flowers, which she had 
athered, until we arose from table, then of course 
she expected her supper. She sat anxiously 
waiting, every moment expecting her mother 
would call her to the table; but what was her dis- 
appointment, when she found that no notice was 
taken of her, and she saw one dish after another 
carried away, until nothing was left save the table 
and the cloth which covered it. She then came 
to her mother and wiping away the tears which 
sparkled in her bright eyes, with the corner of 
her apron, she said, ‘‘ mama I have ‘ watted with 
patience.” ” ‘© So you have, my dear,” said her 
mother, as she kissed her. ‘‘ What a lovely 
child,” exclaimed every one present. Her mother 
unaccustomed to preparing the second table for her 
little daughter, had entirely forgottenher. I need 
not tell ou that her supper was soon prepared, 
and the darling child partook of it as pleasantly 
as though she had been allowed to eat with the rest. 
Now my dear children, I wish you to remember 
that life is made up of little things, little circum- 
stances, which are every hour and moment oc- 
curring; and I fear that many of you do not con- 
sider what a great influence they have on the 
minds, and happiness, of people around you; had 
the little girl of whom I have been writing, obey- 
ed her mother reluctantly, had she appeared cross 
or peevish, I do not think that I should have lov- 
ed her as well as I now do; she is indeed as her 
mother said ‘* a lovely child;”’ and though far dis- 
tant I love to think of her, not in the least doubt- 
ing but that she is good and happy, the joy of her 
arents, and a praise to herself. L. H. 
North Brookfield, Aug. 29th, 1840. 
[We bid welcome to our new Corrrespondent, “L.H.” She has 


the right idea of interesting and benefiting youth. We hope often to 
hear from her.—Editor.} 
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From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
THE MINISTER’S VISIT. 

Shortly after entering the work of the holy min- 
istry, [ was met, while walking a short distance 
from my residence, by a pious friend, who asked 
me, 

** Have you heard of the illness of James ~\ 

‘* James , exclaimed I, ‘‘is he sick? How 
long since he was taken?” =~ 

‘He is sick, and as his physician informed me, 
dangerously so. He has been confined to his bed 
two or three days.” : 

I was surprised and affected with this informa- 
tion, ‘The sufferer was a youth remarkable for 
his wild and thoughtless behaviour. Vice, in all 
its hideous forms, ensnared him; he was the prince 
of the little circle of youth in which he moved; 
first in mischief, he was now first in affliction; 
and feeling a deep interest in his situation, I has- 
tened to his residence with the design of ascer- 
taining his state of mind, and leading him if pos- 
sible to the Saviour. 

Arriving there, I was met at the door by his 

Nurse and shown into his chamber. There he 
lay, surrounded by his anxious parents and friends, 
his countenance pale and ghastly, and his mind in 
the highest state of perturbation. He was crying 
aloud in language like the following: 
“OI shall perish! I shall die! I shall go to 
hell! O what shall I do? What shall I do?” 
Approaching him, I inquired into his feelings, and 
found him to be fearfully alarmed in view of his 
approaching dissolution. The terrors of an un- 
ending hell were before him, and he seemed to 
see perdition glowing in all its horrors and burn- 
ings beneath him. Still he was not penitent—he 
Was terrified. Sorrowful because dangers threat- 
ened him, but not because he was a sinner; he 
was alarmed, but not melted, and I endeavored to 
lead him into a state ofitrue penitence. 

This was a tineutb, he was so totally igno- 
rant of the plan of salvation. Not that he lacked 
intelligence on general topics, but on the truths of 
revelation. Novels and idle books he might have 








he had almost totally neglected, and consequently 
was extremely ignorant of the way of salvation. 
Still I tried, and after much effort at this and sub- 
sequent visits, succeeded, as I fondly hoped, in 
bringing him to trust in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But alas! that trust was ofshort duration. God, 
in.the abundance of his mercy, rebuked his dis- 
ease, and he became so far convalescent as to 
leave his room and walk out into the neighboring 
cottages. Scarcely had he come among his old 
associates, before he fell under their pestilential 
influence, and returned, alas! like the washed 
sow, to his wallowing in the mire. Soon I beheld 
him wicked and debased as ever. 

Such is the power of sin. First blinding the 
heart, it then fastens chains strong as death upon 
its powers, benumbs its energies, breathes the 
chill of death upon its affections, and stops not un- 
til it puts out all the glory that belongs to the na- 
ture of man, and leaves it blighted, blasted, con- 
demned and ruined! 

And will my dear young reader continue to sin? 
O let him be warned by the case of James, What 
afterwards became of him I know not, for he shun- 
ned me as if a viper passed his footsteps whenever 
we met. It is doubtful, however, whether he 
ever saved his soul. Dear reader beware of sin! 





THE GENEVESE GIRLS. 

M. Malan had been conversing with some friends 
on religious subjects. When he ended, some 
children were allowed to come into the room, and 
they soon were engaged in different ways. 

M. Malan saw two little girls between ten and 
twelve years old, sitting quietly in a corner; he 
went up to them, and said, ‘‘ My dear children, 
we have been talking about the love which the 
Saviour has for us; we did not send for you chil- 
dren, as we thought you would have been tired of 
listening, but perhaps you would have liked to have 
heard something about it.” 

Eldest Girl. Sir, our mamma has promised 
that she will tell us, by-and-by, part of what you 
said. 

Minister. Then your mamma will tell you about 
the Saviour. I hope you will be glad to hear 
about him; but you will bestill more happy if you 
love him. I hope you do love him, my dear 
children? 

E. We try to do so; but we are only little 
children. 

M. My dears, the heart of a little child is large 
enough to love God, quite as well asa grown 
person’s. 

Youngest. 
him yet. 

M. My dear, have you learnt that there is a 
Saviour? ’ 

Y. O yes, sir. 

M. Do you believe it? 

Y. I hope so, sir. 

M. Do you believe that he will save you? 

Y. I am afraid I cannot quite say I do. 

M. You, my dear, (to the eldest,) do you ex- 
pect to be saved? 

E. No, sir, not yet; but I hope I shall be, when 
I am wiser. 

M. Tell me, my dear child, if I undertook to 
answer for all your evil thoughts and sinful actions, 
should you expect to be punished for them? 

E. No, sir; because you undertook to answer 
for them instead of me. 

M. Well, then, if, after I had undertaken to 
answer for your sins, (listen to me, dear children, ) 
and God was to send a punishment for these sins, 
who would be punished, you or I? 

E. You, sir; for you were to answer for them. 

M. Then should you expect to be forgiven, and 
not to be punished? 

E. Yes, sir; because you had been punished 
instead of me, 

M. My dear child, remember that Christ died 
for our sins—for yours as well as mine; he has 
suffered the punishment for them. 


We have not learnt much about 





read, but the Bible—the great emphatic Book— 


Y. Yes, that is what our teacher tells us; she 
makes us read the Bible to her every day. 
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M. Do you believe what the Bible tells you? 
Y. Yes, sir; it is the word of God. 

M. Is not there a text which tells us that Ged 
loved us so much, that he has laid all our sins on 
his Son, and that he caused this only and well be- 
loved Son to suffer for us? 

E. Do you mean this text, sir, ‘‘God com- 
mendeth his love towards us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us?” 

M. Yes; it isin the 5th chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans. Now, my dears, do you believe 
that what God tells us in that text is true? 

Both. O yes, it must be true. 

M. My dear children, if you really believe this, 
then you have faith, and faith will unite you to the 
Saviour. You will ask him to give you the Holy 
Spirit, and he will sanctify your hearts, overcome 
the evil that is in them. You must pray that the 


Holy Spirit would do this, causiug you to seek to 
do his will. 


E. We will try, sir. 

M. What will you do for the Saviour? 

Y. We will try to love him with all our hearts. 

M. How do you show your mother and your 
teacher that you love them. 

. By obeying them, and trying to do all they 
tell us. 

M. Dothe same for God; obey him always; 
seck to do his will, then you will feel happy. And 
now, my dears, I will bid you good by. 











MORALITY. 








WHO IS THE COWARD? 

‘* Ha, James, you are a coward!”’ said Samuel, 
when his playmate boldly declared he was a mem- 
ber of the Sabbath School Temperance Society, 
and very politely declined to drink a glass of wine 
which his aunt in her simplicity had poured out 
for him on his coming in from play. 

‘* Ha, James, you’re a coward!” 

** No, I’m not a coward, Samuel,” James re- 
plied. ‘* Then, dear, drink it like a good boy,” 
said his aunt. 

‘*Excuse me, if you please, I do not like the 
taste of it, nor do I feel the need of it.”’> And he 
did not need it, for the glow of health mantled his 
cheek, and his eye sparkled with life and fire. 
Why then, should he taste that which Solomon 
says in the Holy Bible, ‘* biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder.” His aunt sat down, 
and resumed her sewing, in the silent conscious- 
ness that she had done wrong to tempt James, 
whilst he and Samuel ran out to play again in the 
garden. 

Now, dear reader, let us see who was the cow- 
ard. A coward, says my pocket dictionary, is 
‘*one who wants courage.”” James did not want 
courage to refuse to drink, nor did he want cour- 
age to say that he was a member of the Temper- 
ance Society. He was justly proud of being a 
member of a society which embraces millions of 
the human race, of all ages, and nations, Chris- 
tians and heathen, wise and ignorant, poor and 
rich, kings, and ministers, and governors, all en- 
gaged in a cause so philanthropic, so dignifying, 
so ennobling! Wherein then was James a cow- 
ard? Do you say, in that he joined the temper- 
ance society for fear he should become a drunk- 
ard? How do you know that? He may have 
had many other reasons, Perhaps he saw the 
moral grandeur of the spectacle the society pre- 
sented. Perhaps it was to induce his father, or 
brother, or sister, or some friend tojoin too. Per- 
haps it was to let the world know that he was as- 
sociated with the wise and’the good; that he was 
united with them in doing good, in seeking to res- 
cue the poor drunkard from destruction, and to 
restore him to himself, to his friends, to his family, 
to society, to his Saviour and his God. But sup- 
pose he did join for fear he might otherwise be- 
come a drunkard. Was hea coward for that? 
If so, then the drowning man is a coward who 
seizes the rope that is thrown out to save him. 








No, James was not the coward. 


Who, then, was the coward? Wasit not Sam- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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uel who was afraid to join the temperance society, 
lest some of his playmates ehould laugh at him? 
Was it not Samuel who did not know how to say 
NO, when the glass was presented to him? Was 
it not Samuel who felt so much reproved by the 
reply of James, that he turned his back that he 
might not be looked at, as he drank? Think for 
yourself, dear reader, and decide who is the cow- 
ard?—Youth’s Temperance Advocate. 


a 2 ee 
A Child’s Present to an Absent Father. 


A mother was writing a letter to her absent hus- 
band. She stopped and asked her little girl of five, 
what word she should send her father in the letter. 
“* Won’t you,” said she, * let me kiss a little place, and 
then you write round it, that Harriet kissed there, 
and ask him to kiSs it off.” ‘That must have been a 
sweet present to an absent father, 


a ae 
The Converted Sabbath School Scholar. 

* I can get my tasks now,” said a little girl to her 
Sabbath School ‘Teacher; ‘I used to think I could 
not get them, but the reason was, I had not given my 
heart to the Saviour; but now I have, and I find it 
easy to get them.”—S. S. Messenger. 


Maxim.—When young, we trust ourselves too 
much, and we trust others too little when old. Rash- 
ness is the error of youth, timid caution of age. 














POETRY. 








From the Portland Transcript. 
THE COTTAGE REVISITED, 


It is well known, that every year a large namber of per- 
sons, especially from the Agricultural class, leave the 
Northern States of the Republic, for the purpose of making 
a settlement in the new and more fertile lands of the West. 
They seldom, however, lose that strong attachment, which 
they had previously cherished, for the place of their nativity. 
It is the object of the following Poem, to describe the feelings 
of one of this class of persons at his return, after many yeara, 
at his father’s house. 


When one returneth from a distant land, 

Where he hath been in pilgrimage afar, 

And seeks once more with wandering foot to stand 

Beneath the brightness of his country’s star, 

It is with beating heart and joyful eyes, 

He views the long remember’d scenes again, 

‘The mountains far, ascending to the skies, 

The verdant hills more near, the flowering plain, 

‘The willow shaded stream, the fields of golden grain. 

The cottage maids their spinning wheel delay, 

And from the window look with well pleased eye; 

And grey-hair’d men, that sit beside the way, 

Arise to bless him, as he passes by. 

He finds, as round he casts his gladden’d look, 

The friendly ‘‘ Welcome Home ” in every thing; 

In ancient elms, and in the well known brook, 

In vines, that o’er the talking waters cling, 

And from the singing birds, that clap the joyful wing. 

I too have been a Pilgrim. -On the shore 

Of wide Obio I had cast my lot; 

But, while I trimm’d my vine and pluck’d my store, 

My childhood’s dwelling place was ne’er forgot. 

I ever deem’d the time would come at last, 

Though cast upon a far and veuturous track, 

‘To take my staff, as in the days long past, 

And to my Father’s Cottage travel back, 

Where yet he lives and toils upon the Merrimack. 

That time hath come. With grateful heart I hear 

The sounding river with its waters wide, 

Sweetly its heavy murmur strikes mine ear, 

Borne through the oaks, that crown its verdant side. 

The golden day reveals its parting gl w; 

And where yon window, with its flickering light, 

Dim through the interposing woods doth show, 

That cluster round the gently rising height, 

At last ny Father’s home repays my straining sight. 

The watchful dog patrols the narrow track, 

That joins the household to the public road; 

He barks aloud, then playful hastens back, 

As if to guide me to that lov’d abode. 

‘The patient ox comes weary from the hill; 

The tinkling sheep-fold bell is sounding near; 

Sudden I hear the nightly whippoorwill; 

The cheerful cottage window shines more clear; 

And ng sounds, well known, rejoice my wake- 
ul ear, 


And see! What venerable form is there! 


He thoughtful marks the sun’s resplendent set. 
With‘beating heart his doubting eye I claimed; 
He gave a startled, momentary view; 
But ere his faltering tongue his wanderer named, 
My arms impatient, round his neck | threw, 
Nor could the gushing tear, and voice of joy subdue. 
And thou, he said, hast found me, ere I die; 
Welcome to your old Father’s arms, my son! 
White is my head, and dim my aged eye; 
But thou hast cheer’d me ere my race is run. 
Then quickly, with a heart reliev’d from care, 
And vigorous step, he hastened on before; 
His aged tresses swept the evening air; 
And as he reached his hand, and oped the door, 
He bade me welcome back, to friends and home once 
more. 

‘That moment was beyond the Poet’s pen. 
A moment of the heart, and graven there. 
There sat my Father, most rever’d of men; 
There sat my Mother in her spacious chair. 
Bright beam’d the fire; and round its cheerful blaze 
Two little brothers, full of noisy joy, 
— thus with me in other distant days, ) 

ecall’d the time, when I too was a boy, 
And loved in childish sports the moments to employ. | 
And as I scann’d each object o’er and o’er, 
And mark’d with care the venerable place, 
In wall and window, beam and sanded floor, 
The signs and records of the past I trace. 
They seem’d like old companions; and mine eyes, 
Like one in search of treasures under ground, 
Who sods, and rocks, and gaping crevice tries, 
Renewed their searching glances round and round, 
Till all the past reviv’d, in mingling sight and sound. 
The same capacious hearth, expanding wide, 
The spacious kettle on its length of crane, 
The settle, stationed at the chimney side, 
Just as in other times, they all remain, 
Substantial all, as they were wont to be, 
Affecting sight! ‘To me they all were dear, 
Since all were consecrate in mémory. 
The massy oaken chair is standing near; 
And, pleas’d, the ticking of the eight day clock I hear. 
My mother had unnumber’d things to say, 
And, as she spoke, alternate wept and smiled; 
Chang’d was her face, her scatter’d locks were gray, 
But still she loved, the same, her pilgrim child. 
Well pleas’d she saw, while often to the heart 
Their hopeless blightings time and distance bring, 
The love of childhood’s home doth ne’er depart, 
But like some flower, which blooms with endless spring, 
Repels the Autumn’s frost, the Winter’s withering. 
Slowly have pass’d the long, the twenty years, 
Since first I parted from this social fire; 
Sad was the hour, and many were the tears, 
But hope was high, and strength of purpose higher. 
But here, at last, I stand once more, and find 
Old objects faithful to their ancient place; 
And where the form is chang’d, unchang’d the mind. 
If lapse of years hath pluck’d some outward grace, 
Yet could it not the heart, the fount of love, displace. 
But who is this with form so tall and fair, 
A woman grown, and yet in beauty’s prime, 
With kindling eye, and darkly flowing hair? 
The same, the cherished one, whom many a time 
I carried in mine arms, and loved so much; 
W ho went with me o’er hill and ridgy steep, 
( fondly thought there was no other such, ) 
‘To call the cows, and tend the gentle sheep, 
And ever at my side, did prattling, love to keep. 
Lov’d sister Mary! Give me one caress, 
Sacred to memory and other years! 
The generous maid cannot her soul repress, 
But sought my arms, and bath’d her face in tears. 
Nor deemed it wrong, if heaven may aught bestow, 
To pray for blessings on that radiant head. 
For me, alas! Such bliss I ne’er shall know, 
As when abroad her childish steps I led, 
Amid the “vernal year,” or blooms that summer shed. 
Swift spread the news of my unlook’d return, 
And call’d with busy haste the neighbors in; 
They grasp my hand, and eagerly would learn 
What I have seen, and where so long have been. 
Some were young girls, to woman’s beauty grown; 
Some were old men, who look’d no older now; 
Some were young lads, whom at the school I’d known, 
But now, erect with manhood’s ample brow, 
They bore the sinewy arm, that rules the spade and 

plough. 

If they of distant scenes desired to learn, 
And bent with eager gaze my tale to hear, 
I too, with heart as eager, asked in turn, 
Of scenes that nearer lay, but doubly dear. 
Full many were the thoughts, that fill’d my mind, 





*Tis he, my Father’s self surviving yet. 
Before his cottage door, with temples bare, 


Of sylvan sights, that once delighted me; 
Nor was the heartfelt pleasure small to find, 
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Of hills and brooks, of fields and favorite tree, 

So closely like the past, the present history. 

Still flow’d my lov’d, my native stream; and o’er 

Its solitary path hung arching still 

‘The same luxuriant vine. The beech still bore 

Its tempting nuts, where I was wont to fill 

My eager hands, when, at the sun’s decline, 

I trod the vales, the errant flocks to call. 

Still built the crow upon the ancient pine; 

And where the oak o’erspread the waterfall, 

The squirrel watch’d his hoard, and kept bis airy hal}, 

And oft 1 asked, with sympathy sincere, 

Who yet were living, who had sunk to rest? 

Whom fortune in her smiles had come to cheer, 

Or, deep in poverty and grief, depress’d? 

Where were the lads, whose pleasures ever new 

At early eve resounded long and loud? 

And where the men, so gravely stern and true, 

Strong in their aged locks, the fields that plough’d, 

‘Though now perchance gone hence, or sorrowfully 
bow’d? 

The sturdy miller, had he still his jest, 

As rough and honest, as in days of yore? 

And poor, decrepid Jenks, among the rest, 

Did he still beg his bread from door to door? 

And she, with scrutinizing features old, 

‘That sought into the maiden’s palm to pry, 

Hath she her last, prophetic legend told? 

‘Thus went inquiry round, “ in converse high,” 

And heart leap’d forth to heart, and kindling eye toeye, 

And now the eve was far advanced and dim, 

And closing round the fire, as in my youth, 

We reverently sung the Evening Hymn, 

And then my Father read the Word of Truth, 

The sight of that Old Bible moved my heart, 

And stirr’d anew the scarcely sleeping tears. 

From childhood, till the morn that saw me part, 

I ever knew it, clasp’d, and dark with years, 

At morn and eve brought forth, to wake our hopes and 
fears. 

And then he offered up the Evening Prayer, 

Pour’d from a humble, reverential breast; 

Not the mere show of truth and love was there; 

The heart acknowledg’d what the lips express’d. 

He uttered thanks, that, ere his days were pass’d, 

He saw, save one that moulder’d in the earth, 

(Too bright that loved one’s joyful beam to last,) 

His scatter’d children gather’d to his hearth. 

Thus God his people loves; nor scorns their humble 
worth. 

There are some men, that make a scoff at prayer, 

At early morn, or at the close of day. 

Ah, little do they know, how grief and care 

Before true supplication melt away. 

How pleasant ’tis, when sorrows pierce the heart, 

‘To tell them to our heavenly Father’s ear! 

He plucks with gentle hand the hostile dart, 

And, even when he looks with frown severe, 

Is ever prompt to bend, his children’s griefs to hear. 

At morning’s light I held my pensive track 

Where sceatter’d elms and mourning willows grew, 

Along the deeply sounding Merrimack. 

A little hillock met my anxious view; 

*T was my lov’d Lucy’s grave, my sister’s grave; 

Her grassy turf and monumental stone. 

Nought but the sympathizing woods and wave 

Beheld my bitter grief, and heard my moan— 

*T was good to shed the tear—twas good to be alone. 


How oft around the hearth, the eve before, 

TI cast my eyes, but saw no Lucy near— 

She was not nam’d, lest naming should restore 
The mournful memory, the bitter tear. 

She was the sister next to me in age— 

Companion of my walks, with me she took, 

Along the hills, her summer pilgrimage, 

Or climb’d the rocks, or sought the shaded brook, 
That in its mirror bright gave back her maiden look. 


Together to the distant school we went, 

And when the snows perplex’d the doubtful way, 
The helping hand to guide her forth I lent, 

Well pleas’d my skill and courage to display- 
And often with a kind solicitude, 

When weary I return’d from plough or spade, 
She wiped my heated brow, and brought my food, 
And in her smiles and sylvan grace array’d, 
More than a brother’s care a brother’s love repaid. 


Mary and Lucy! Those were household names, 
‘That messages to joyous fancy brought, 

And urged upon my heart their sacred claims, 
Whatever lands my wan footsteps sought. 
They were my only siste eis gone— 

And though a sister lives to"bless me yet, 

That other star, which o’er my pathway shone, 
Beneath the ocean wave, its ray is set, 














But never shall this heart, this mourning heart forget. 
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